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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 

A SAFAITIC HUNTING SCENE 
The extremely interesting Safaitic rock-drawing recently published by 
G. Laukester Harding (Annals of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan, ii L 
pp. 29-30) as no. 73 of the inscriptions from the cairn of Hani’, shows two 
scenes. One represents goats being herded into a catttle-pen, the other a 
hunting scene. In the latter three largish animals are being hunted by a man 
with bow and arrow, a man with upraised arms, and a third man who holds 
three hunting-dogs by a leash (this, rather than Harding’s ‘ whip or long rope ’, 
is surely the correct interpretation of the line which extends from the man’s 
hand round the heads of the dogs). Harding confesses himself unable to identify 
the animals being hunted. Two at least of these, however, are very clearly 
characterized in the drawing by long straight horns and a long tail with a tuft 
nl. the. end. The combination of the.se characteristics indicates pretty clearly, 
T suggest, that the animals are intended to represent the oryx (see the Jineydn 
peilia Britannica description of this animal). “ 

The accompanying inscription describes the subject of the drawing by two 
words, of which the first (Slit) is interpreted by Harding (on Littmann’s 
authority) as ‘cattle-pen’, and this is certainly correct. The reading of the 
second word is dubious ; it consists of alif followed by two letters which could 
be b or s. Harding considers that ’bb makes nonsense, and reads ’sb which he 
equates with Arabic sd’iba ‘ any beast which is left to pasture where it wills ’. 
In this case the word would presumably allude to three goats which appear 
to be escaping from the pen in the first scene. But it is more likely that the 
two words allude, not to one scene only, but respectively to the two scenes: 
the second word would therefore relate to the hunting scene. I suggest that 
we might read ’bb ‘ prairie, open pasture-land ’ (cf. Arabic ’abb, Hebrew 
’Mb). The two words designate the localities where the two scenes are 
respectively set. 

A. F. L. BEESTON 


THE NAME ‘ NEPAL ’ 

In a recently published historical work, Nepalko aitiliasik rup-rekhi (Historical 
Outline of Nepal) by Balcandra Sarnia, Banaras 2008 V.S. (— a.u. 1951/52) 
the author devotes some space to the meaning of the name Nepal ; as he has 
no faith in the ‘ traditional ’ explanation, and as the alternative which finds 
favour with him is open to grave misgivings, a re-examination of this problem 
might not be out of place now. 

The first occurrence of the name to which any near date can be assigned is 
undoubtedly in the posthumous panegyric of Samudragupta, presumed to have 
becu inscribed at the order of Ids'son Candragupta II in. the middle of the 4th 
century a.d., on the rock-pillar of Allahabad, which cites, among others, the 
sovereign of Nepala as a tributary prince :— samatala-tlavuka-kdmarupa-ncpdla- 
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larllj-purudi-pratyanla-nfpatibliir . .. 1 Here the orthography is unquestionable, 
and more dependable Until any cviiliiu-.n from maim scripts, inasmuch as these 
are never- free from the suspicion of interpolation and ‘ modernizing ' by 
copyists. It may be concluded from this evidence alone that the name nepdla 
was already established in this form by this time; for there is very little 
manuscript evidence available. The word nepdla does not, apparently, occur in 
the Vedas, 2 Epics, or the principal Puraqas, ‘ malgro la place considerable quo 
l’Himalaya occupe dans lours rccits et leurs legendes ’, 3 although it seems to 
have existed in some form in the PaiJacI Bfhatkatha of Gur]at|hya in one of the 
Vctdlapajicaviryfali stories, if we can judge by the Sanskrit versions 4 ; and the 
vpddhied derivative naipalika- occurs in the Bharaliya-ndlya-fastra 5 of the 4th 
or 5th century a.d. After this period the word occurs with increasing frequency, 
particularly in the. Buddhist literature; though the derivatives naipdla-, 
nai'pdlika- seem commoner than the simple form. 9 

The ‘ traditional ’ interpretation of the etymology of nepdla is that of native 
works such ag the Nepali Bhugavaryfavail d the late Sanskrit P*fupati-purdya 8 
and Nepdla-mdhdtmya, a taking the word as Sanskrit and analysing as we -f- pula-. 
As a bahuvrlhi compound, this would mean ‘ having Ne as its protector ’, which 
has led to the invention of a saint so named. Hodgson 10 arrives at what is 
substantially the same result by the ingenuou s assumption that pula- 

‘ cherishe d ’, and here is followed blindly by Northey 11 ; and this explanation 
is quoted in one form or another by Sarma, 12 L6vi, la Northey and Morris, 1 ' 1 and 
others. The story as given in the Sanskrit texts mentioned sounds not im¬ 
plausible. Thus, the Pafupati-puruya has :— 

nendmna munind purvarg pdlandl puriyakariiurrid 
idary hi himavat-kukgau nepdla iti cocyate. ls 
and the Nepdlarndhdtrnya, with a variation of the personal name :— 
neme . . . pdlaniyary tea yd (idary) kgelrary . . . lapodJtana ! 16 

But apart from texts such as these, Ne has no independent existence, ne is 
no known Sanskrit word, still less a proper name, nemi (the name usually 

I J. !•'. h'lcot, CiirjmH fnsrriptinnnm fntlicnrum, vol. m, p. 8, line 22 of the edict. 

3 The AUturvapurifigl<l, which mentions nt-puliL along with kumnrnjnt (of. Weher, Vrrzrir.h. 
dr.r Ilschr. tier Kon. ISibl. Berlin, i, p. !i:j) is a comparatively lain work nml of little relevance for 
the present example. 

:i IS. Levi, Lc Nrjntl, Paris, 1022, if, p. 02. 

4 Somadeva, Kalhasaritsagura, xn, xxii, v. 3; and Kpcmcndra, lljhalkalhaiaapjarl, ix, v. 728. 

s xnr, 32. 

* This may bo explained in part by nnipula-, -ilea, signifying also (a) red arsenic; (I>) copper; 
(r) several spp. of plant, specially .lasiniiinm smnhac. 

7 D. Wright, (ed.) History of Nepal, Cambridge 1877. 

" 1 ‘afu/itUi-jjurutpt, xxi. * Nepula-maliatiiiya, xn. 

10 B. H. Hodgson, Essays on the Languages, Literature anil llrligian af Nrjnil anil Tibet, 
London 1874, p. 51, f.n. 

II W. Brooke Northey, Tltc hi nil nf the. Gurkhas, Cambridge ND, p. 34. 

13 op. cit., p. 47. 13 up. cit., ir, p. 00. 

14 W. Brooke Northey ami C. ./. Morris, The Gurkhas, London 11128, p. 144. 

13 loc. cit. 14 loe. cit. 
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given in the Nepdlamdhdlmya) is certainly possible in Sanskrit, and the word 
(normally = ‘ ^felly of a wheel ’) is not unknown as a name ; and this is some¬ 
times varied into niijama- (Ilodgson, loc. eit., has ‘ noyum ’) with no apparent 
reason, save possibly to load colour to tho story. But a contraction of either 
of these to ne would be most unlikely, still more so a we from Nimiga (founder 
of the Lunar dynasty) or Nemita (who was, according to Taranatha, 1 the 
father of AJoka), who are brought into the picture by later writers. All these 
are pseudo-connexions depending on the first assumption, and are really only 
subsequent postulations designed to lend verisimilitude to this ‘ etymology 
It would indeed be tempting to the Nepalese Buddhists to connect this Ne with 
the Sanskrit \/ni ‘ lead ’, and thereby equate him with ‘ le conducteur qui mene 
au Paradis ’, Svayambhu Adibuddha, 2 particularly as in this way Napdla 
would acquire a patron saint in the sumo way as tho old rival town and 
district of Gorkha depends on Gorakganatha. But, as Lassen 3 * * remarks, * dieses 
ist aber eitelc Erfindung and Surma seems to agree : ‘ bam labaliko vas bfomdima 
bifwas hudayn a ’, ‘ I have no confidence in this pronouncement of the Vary- 
Javail 

Another suggested interpretation from the Sanskrit side is that offered by 
Lassen, 6 taking luytula as a luljrurugu -Lypc compound of nepa -|- ala : ‘ Nepalu 
ist wie Pankala, Himala und andere Worter zu erklaren, aus Nipa und ala, fur 
dluju, Aufontlui.lt; nvpu bodeutot am Ifuiisu cincu BorgcH. Ncpdla bedcutet 
dcmnach Aufcnthalt am Fusse dcr Berge. Die gunirto Form komrnt auch vor 
in Vntfda ’. This Lovi rojoofji, romai'king ‘ il «’applique annua mid a mi pays 
situc dans la montagne raeme ’ 8 ; and liis rejection of the proposition as it 
Htands—which has boon totally ignored by other writors, ineluding Sarnia is 
not unjustifiable. It is, however, capable of another interpretation, and this 
will bo adverted to later. 

Burma’s favoured alternative is ail elaboration of the idea of Waddell 7 to 
derive ncpala from Tibetan Bources. This depends on tho meaning of Tib. gnats. 
[ne?], ‘ home, place, etc.’, and bal., ‘ wool ’, and may be disposed of summarily. 
In tho first place, gnats.bal. is not a known Tibetan compound ; and if a 
compound of these two elements were to be formed the expected order would 
be bal.gnas., or, better, bal.gyi.gnas. (This difficulty is not, however, insur¬ 
mountable, as gnas.bal. could appear as a modern volksetymologisch form to 
explain nepala within Tibet, spelling [ne?] as gnas. to ‘ strengthen the ety¬ 
mology ’ in a similar way to the notorious bskal.pa. for Sanskrit kalpa- ; but 

1 Taraniilha's QtschichU des Buddhismua in Indien, tr«. A. Schiofner, St. Petersburg 1860, 

pp. 26-27. 

* Levi, op. cit., u, p. 66. 

* Chr. Lassen , Indiacht Alterthumskunde , Leipzig 1866, I, p. 76, f.n. 

* Coe. cit. ; the transliteration ot Nepali follows T. W. Clark, An Introduction to Nepali 
(in preparation). 

‘ loo. cit. ' op. cit., n, p. 66. 

7 A. L. Waddell, ‘Frog-worship amongst tho Nowars with a note on the etymology of the 

word Nopal ’, Indian Antiquary, xxii (1803), pp. 292-4. 
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this is rather far-fetched, and there is no evidence to show lhat this is the case.' 
In the second place, this hypothesis takes no account of the fact that the 
realization of Tibetan gnas. as [n£?J is modern, and is confined to the speakers 
of standard central and eastern Tibetan. We are in no position to assume such 
a realization in the Tibetan of over 1,500 years ago, by when the form nepala 
was already established as a written form (vide para. 2 above)—at a time, in 
fact, when no system for writing Tibetan had been devised. In any case, if 
a modern realization be assumed for one member of a compound, it must be 
assumed for the other—i.e. foil, must be realized as [p h el] ; and one would 
expect the features of partial voicing and aspiration, which correlate with the 
low-tone initial, to be somehow signified in the transcription. 2 Substantially 
the same objections can be made to the original proposal of Waddell, who 
interpreted Nepala as the ‘ Ne ’ = ‘ headquarters, shrine ’ of the ‘ Pal ’ = ‘ hill 
country ’. ‘ Toute cette combinaison etymologique,’ remarks Levi, 3 ‘ me semble 
infiniment suspecte ’, and Sarnia would have done well to heed this warning. 

Levi himself, however, lias some reference 1 to Tibetan : 1 Lu forme tihetuinc 
du nnm du Nepal, llal.po., semble confirmer l’analyse traditionnelle qui isole la 
syllabe illitiale ne '. There seem to he no grounds lor aueh an observation, and 
Ibis paper resemblance may lie no more Ilian coincidental. 

Lassen's interpretation, ncjnilii - . nejin | «./«, lias ulreuily been referred tn 

as rejected by Levi on Helminth; grounds, lie also comments that even if 
nipa ncjju, * le sens uttribue ici a ce moL [foot of a mountain ] n’u pas d’anfre 
guruub qu’unc glose du scoliastu ’. 11 But poi'lnijis lie lias misled himself by his 
own opening remarks on this subject : * Lu nom du Nepal, nepala, mulgre mu 
physionomie sanscrite, ii’oflru pas a l’etymologie d’explication satisl'aisante ’. 6 
There is no valid reason why a purely Sanskrit etymology must necessarily be 
sought for a word occurring in Sanskrit, especially when that word is unknown 
in the older literature. It is surely more justifiable in the circumstances to seek 
a Prakritic origin. Nor is the meaning of nipa-, ‘ foot of a mountain which 
occurs in the ‘ glose do scoliaste ’ 7 necessary to the interpretation ; the usual, 
and etymologically more accountable, meaning ‘ damp, low-lying ’ would be 
sufficient here ; for nepala referred—and in popular Nepali still refers—to the 
country immediately surrounding Kajhmai\cj_u, the valley of the Bagmati, for 
the former existence of which area as a lake there is reliable geological evidence. 
Furthermore, it is not necessary to regard -ala- as a * contraction ’ of Cilaya-, 
since it may be interpreted as the frequent Old liulo-Aryan sullix -dla-/-alu 
(-d -f- -la-), H which lends a meaning ‘ pertaining to, possessing or is even 

1 I should like to thank Professor W. .Simon for his valuable suggestions on this paragraph. 

2 TliiN in in Hint Min ease with modern Tibetan loan-words in Nepali; cf. Turner, Nepali 
Dictionary, cxx. on p. 923. 

3 op. cit., r, p. 223 l'.n. • 4 op. eit., u, p. iiS i’.n. 

u up. eit., n, p. tW*. w ihiil. 

7 Mahidhara on Vdjasantyi-sarghitd, xvr, 37 :— nicaif/ patanty apo yutrtti nijjo (jiry-adku-Lfuiyufj. 

8 of. S. K. Chftttcrji, Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, Calcutta 1920, §§ 416, 


449. 
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suffixed without appearing to modify the meaning in any way. Lassen’s other 
quotations ( himdla-, pajicdla-) are also probably better regarded as compounded 
with this suffix than with a ‘ contraction ’ of alaya-. 

The real difficulty from the Sanskrit viewpoint is the guqa-vowel; the 
vjddhi ai would be expected in the Sanskrit derivative of *>tipdla-. 1 But any 
question concerning nepdla must have as its pendant a similar inquiry con¬ 
cerning nevdra. The two words are undoubtedly closely connected, and it is 
here that the theories of Waddell and Sarma fall badly—Waddell has the 
monstrous explanation of nevdra as Tibetan [ns?], as above, + -vdr, the East 
Hindi, Bihari and Nepali suffix indicating ‘ trade, profession, etc.’ 2 Under 
nepdl and newar Turner 3 suggests that either (a) nepdla- is a Sanskritization of 
nevdra-, or ( b) nevdra- is a later (Bihari or E. Hindi) form of nepdla-. J t may 
bo feasible here to admit a modilleation of both alternatives simultaneously : 
(a) nepdla- is a re-Sanskritization of Prakrit nevdla < *naipala- (and Skt. 
naipdla-, naipdlilca- later formations from this), and (b) nevdra- is a Bihari, 
Eastern Hindi, or Nepali development of Pkt. nevdla. -r- is the normal inter¬ 
vocalic development of -l- in these languages. 4 

Connexion between the Newars and the Nayars of Malabar, adequately 
repudiated by Levi 5 yet still not infrequently alleged, can be maintained 
neither on linguistic nor on ethnic grounds. 

Brief mention may perhaps be. ma.de. here of the curious spellings of European 
visitors to the Valley in the 17th and 18t.h centuries. In Grucber’s letters to his 
colleagues (c. 1662) and in Kircber’s resume of GrueberV activities (1665) appear 
the forms Necbal and Necpal; Georgi in the Alphabetum Tibetanum (1762) has 
Nekbal, also the missionary Marc (c. 1750) as recorded in CM ScriUi del Padre 
Marco della Tornba, ed. Florence 1878, and others. (Tavernier, however, 
contemporary with Grueber, has Nupal.) The form Ncopal (is the eo meant to 
indicate a long vowel, and if so why ?) does occur in one of Grueber’s early 
letters, and it is possible that Necpal arose from a misreading of this, and 
spelling pronunciation, developing from this, persisted in missionary circles, 
and that Nekbal later came into use as a pronunciation spelling. Nothing here, 
however, throws any fresh light on what was already an old problem, and it 
would appear that none of these strange orthographies has any phonetic basis. 0 

To summarize :—the ‘ traditional ’ interpretation of the name, ne -)- pula, 

‘ having Ne as protector ’, depends on the invention of a saint to fit in with the 

1 It might be tempting to regard nipa - as an ‘ irregularity ’ in Sanskrit for *ni-apa, *niyapa, 
and consider the -e- of nepiila- as a Prakrit development of OIA cf. Pkt. veggala, Skt. 

vy-agra (vide Turner ,^N.D. s.v. beglo), as vcliila , Lassen’s other example of ‘ die gunirte Form ’ 
may be interpreted as a Prakritism in Sanskrit from vi- -y/at wander *, extended by -ala-. 
But. this irregularity in only apparent : when one uhbuiiicb a prc-SKl. *ni -[■ tJJp *ni-JJp 
*nvp t the lint process being brought about by a shift of stress, the 4 irregularity * disappears. 

- Chatterji, op. cit., § 417. 

Nepali Diclioiuiry % p. 353. 

4 of. Turner, Festschrift Jacobi, p. 35. 

r * op. eit., I, pp. 219 sqq. 

n For furl her details vide Levi, op. cit., /, pp. sqq. 
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story ; Lassen’s analysis of ncpdlu- as nepa- -ala- is unsatisfactory as it stands ; 
the suggestion of Waddell is guesswork, not particularly inspired, and can 
hardly be taken seriously. A tentative suggestion lias been made above to 
assume Skt. nepdla- as a back-formation from Pkt. uctula, interpreting the latter 
as the development of the vjddhied derivative of *nipala. This is not offered 
as a conclusive solution ; in fact, with the limited material available, it is 
doubtful if a conclusive solution can be attained. 

J. Burton-Pace 



